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•  Trends  and  issues 


Two  recent  bills  passed  by  Congress  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  a  profound  influence  on  the  educational 
picture  throughout  the  country.  The  first  bill  is  the 
declaration  of  policy  for  the  geographical  dispersal  of 
industrial  facilities  —  a  national  security  measure  de¬ 
signed  to  encourage  a  more  equal  distribution  of  in¬ 
dustry  into  nonindustrial  states.  The  second  bill  is 
the  Federal-State  highway  program.  This  multibillion 
dollar,  41,000  mile,  interstate  superhighway  network 
will  link  most  of  the  State  capitols.  This  ^11  also 
carries  authority  for  over  $5  billions’  worth  of  primary 
and  secondary  roads  during  the  next  three  years.  The 
“moving  Americans”  (one  out  of  every  four  families 
are  moving  from  one  place  to  another  each  year)  will 
now  be  able  to  move  even  faster.  The  effect  of  the 
two  bills  may  well  pyramid  school  plant,  enrollment 
crises  where  least  expected. 

Will  tbc  next  Congress  approve  Federal  aid  to 
States  for  further  development  of  area  vocational 
schools?  Supporters,  such  as  the  American  Vocational 
Association,  hope  so.  AVA  sounded  out  the  mood  of 
legislators  during  the  closing  weeks  of  the  last  session, 
found  much  support  for  the  area  school  —  the  “voca¬ 
tional  education  institution  of  tomorrow.”  The  Asso- 
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elation  will  make  its  big  pitch  with  the  85th  Congress 
which  convenes  in  January.  Bipartisan  support  of 
the  measure  is  expected  but  optimism  for  its  passage 
is  more  general  than  specific  at  this  early  stage. 

The  GI  *^BIII  of  Rights”  for  World  War  II  veter¬ 
ans  expired  July  25th,  but  its  influence  lingers  on.  The 
$14.5  billion  program  enabled  7,800,000  veterans  to 
get  college,  high  school,  vocational  school  and  on-the- 
job  training  in  the  past  twelve  years.  The  program’s 
influence  —  direct  and  indirect  —  on  education  will 
be  discussed  for  years  to  come,  many  schoolmen  think. 

Basinessmen  have  been  urged  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Manufacturers  to  help  obtain  funds 
for  schools  on  a  local  level.  N.A.M.’s  President  Cola 
G.  Parker,  in  an  open  letter  to  the  Association’s  21,000 
members,  said  that  school  needs  “can  and  should  be 
met  at  the  local  level.”  With  the  Federal  aid-to-educa- 
tion  bill  rejected,  Mr.  Parker  said  that  the  needs  which 
the  bill  was  intended  to  relieve  still  exist.  “Where 
there  is  a  shortage  of  classrooms,  more  schools  must  be 
built  immediately;  teachers  are  underpaid  and  there 
are  not  enough  of  them;  school  ofiBcials  and  adminis¬ 
trators  deserve  recognition  and  financial  rewards  com¬ 
mensurate  with  their  res^nsibilities.”  What  can  busi¬ 
ness  do  to  help?  Mr.  Pareer  urged  American  business¬ 
men  to  spearhead  a  vigorous  and  sustained  movement 
to  raise  me  standards  of  public  education,  supporting 
and  cooperating  with  local  school  authorities  in  their 
efforts  to  obtain  adequate  budgets. 

Th©  teacher  shortage  may  be  solved  by  the 
paradox  of  making  it  more  difiRcult  to  be  a  teacher. 
This  trend  of  thought  among  an  increasingly  large 
number  of  educators  (See:  “Face  to  Face  . .  .Teacher 
Training  and  Growth),  has  been  pointed  out  again  by 
Velma  Linford,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  in  Wyoming.  More  students  are  attracted  to 
teaching  as  a  career  when  standards  are  raised  to  a 
professional  level.  States  which  have  raised  teacher 
certification  standards  have  experienced  a  sharp  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  teacher  applicants.  “High 
standards  create  a  respect  for  teaching  that  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  attracting  larger  numbers  of  students  into 
the  profession.” 
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•  Adminigtratian 


Communication,  to  be  effective,  requires 
more  than  bulletin  boards,  warns  Daniel  Rochford, 
adviser  in  management  employee  relations.  Standard 
Oil  Company  (New  Jersey).  The  completely  coor¬ 
dinated,  and  hence  effective,  organization  operates  in 
an  atmosphere  of  free-flowing  ideas.  For  this  reason, 
“the  communications  expert  is  constantly  looking  for 
new  and  better  ways  to  speed  information  from  de¬ 
partment  to  department,  up  and  down  the  ranks,”  Mr, 
Rochford  says. 

He  summarizes  some  of  these  ways  as  questions  for 
the  business  executive  —  or  the  school  executive  to 
answer: 

—To  what  extent  does  the  administrator  make  personal 
visits  to  see  his  staff  in  action? 

—Are  frequent  staff  meetings  held  at  various  levels  to 
pass  along  ideas  and  reactions? 

—Are  staff  meetings  supplemented  with  a  staff  letter 
or  memo  summarizing  activities  of  different  indivi¬ 
duals  and  groups? 

—Does  the  administrator  prepare  periodic  information¬ 
al  memos  for  his  superiors  which  reflect  his  own  and 
his  groups’  best  thinking  on  current  projects  or  prob¬ 
lems? 

—Are  committee  meetings  planned  in  advance  so  that 
no  time  is  wasted? 

—Is  there  a  periodic  reorientation  program  to  keep 
staff  members  abreast  with  organizational  activities, 
responsibilities,  benefits? 

—Is  there  an  organized  program  of  social  activities  for 
staff  members  and  their  families? 

—Is  a  regular  check  made  to  determine  whether  staff 
members  are  satisfied  with  administration? 

Mr.  Rochford’s  article,  “Does  Your  Communications 
Program  Measure  Up,”  appeared  in  the  May  Manage¬ 
ment  Review. 


•  Sehoolg  and  the  Public 


The  creation  of  large  school  districts, 

operated  by  employed  experts  rather  than  by  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  whom  the  schools  ser\'e, 
is  responsible  for  much  of  the  hostile  “open  season”  on 
schools  today.  Consequently,  says  Professor  Keith 
Goldhammer,  Stanford  University,  local  participation 
in  school  policy  matters  is  not  only  desirable  but  neces¬ 
sary  —  if  we  are  to  keep  the  spark  of  “grass-roots 
democracy”  alive. 

Public  schools  affect  almost  every  household  in  the 
community.  Public  education  is  the  “public’s”  method 
of  assuring  a  constant  orientation  to  the  problems  of 
childhood,  the  centering  of  the  child  correctly  in  his 
society  and  culture.  If  the  school  is  to  fulfill  this 
function,  it  must  have  the  constructive  support  of  the 
community. 

What  can  the  school  do  about  effective  public  par¬ 
ticipation?  Dr.  Goldhammer  has  a  three-point  pro¬ 
gram: 

—Each  school  system  must  work  out  for  itself  the  basic 

organizational  forms  through  which  citizen  partici¬ 


pation  can  be  secured.  Some  school  systems  are  do¬ 
ing  this  through  (1)  the  use  of  lay  advisory  com¬ 
mittees  which  have  a  substantial  role  in  formulating 
matters  of  public  educational  policy;  (2)  adult  study 
groups  who  analyze  educational  problems,  recom¬ 
mend  improved  courses  of  action;  (3)  public  media 
of  information  —  newspapers,  bulletins,  radio,  TV  — 
which  keep  people  well-informed  and  interested;  (4) 
public  forums  to  effect  a  two-way  communication. 
—Each  school  system  should  have  a  clearly  developed 
means  of  getting  across  problems  to  the  community. 
Too  often.  Dr.  Goldhammer  points  out,  problems  are 
kept  secret  from  the  public  until  the  administration 
and  school  board  have  had  time  to  resolve  points  of 
issue.  The  community  then  becomes  aware  of  de¬ 
cisions  after  the  occasion  for  the  making  of  them  is 
past.  Result:  a  disastrous  community  upheaval.  In 
many  cases  one  which  threatens  both  the  stability  of 
the  school  and  the  tenure  of  the  administrators. 
—Each  school  system  should  work  to  give  the  public 
a  knowledge  of  school  organization  and  operation. 
Public  participation  cannot  be  effective  when  citizens 
do  not  know  tne  basic  facts  about  local  governmental 
relationships,  specific  legal  problems  of  school  or¬ 
ganization,  or  have  the  idealism  necessary  to  resolve 
conflicting  points  of  view  through  a  “reasonable  syn¬ 
thesis  of  perspectives.” 

Dr.  Goldhammer’s  article,  “Gitizen  Participation  and 
Griticism  of  Education”  appears  in  the  June  issue  of 
The  American  School  Board  Journal. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
We  Are  Not  Delinquents,  by  the  Staff,  Students  and  the  Home 
and  School  Association  of  Sayre  Junior  High  School,  58th  and 
Walnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia  39,  Penna.  Paper.  25c.  (A  cooper¬ 
ative  effort  of  school  staff,  students,  lay  group  to  showing  con¬ 
tributions  of  school  to  citizenship  training.) 


•  Curriculum 


Better  readers  for  our  times  was  the  theme 
of  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  International  Read¬ 
ing  Association  held  in  Chicago  this  spring,  and  at¬ 
tended  by  over  2300  educators.  Among  the  many 
speakers.  Dr.  Mary  C.  Austin,  of  the  Harvard  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Education,  said  that  careful  study  shows 
that  boys  and  girls  read  as  well,  or  better,  than  chil¬ 
dren  of  twenty  to  fifty  years  ago. 

“Other  evidence,”  she  added,  “that  Johnny  can  read 
and  does  read  widely  may  be  gained  from  publishers 
sales  reports  that  show  that  the  sales  of  juvenile  books 
far  exceed  those  of  any  other  literary  type  .  .  .”  The 
Chicago  public  libraries,  for  example,  circulated  an 
average  of  ten  books  to  each  elementary  school  child 
in  19^. 

Dr.  Arthur  I.  Gates,  School  of  Education,  Colum¬ 
bia  Teachers  College,  emphasized  that  learning  to 
read  is  a  very  subtle  and  complex  skill,  and  that  teach¬ 
ing  it  “is  difficult  because  individuals  differ  so  greatly.” 

“The  good  teacher,”  he  stressed,  “can  no  longer  as¬ 
sume  that  a  well-prepared  basal  course,  however  care¬ 
ful  its  organization  of  materials  and  practice  exercises, 
will  take  care  of  the  development  of  high-level  reading 
skills.  The  present  materials  are  exceedingly  helpful 
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iind  useful  —  but  in  the  hands  of  the  incompetent 
teacher  they  may  fall  far  short  of  the  desired  levels 
of  ability.” 

Basal  materials,  Dr.  Gates  noted,  are  becoming  so 
highly  organized  and  detailed  that  teachers  get  the 
impression  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  put  the  stu¬ 
dents  through  their  exercises.  “These  are  trends  in 
the  wrong  oirection,”  he  pointed  out.  “To  insist  that 
the  basal  materials  were  not  intended  to  be  used  this 
way,  though  true,  is  not  to  remove  the  danger  or  to 
reverse  the  trend.” 

A  split  work-study  program,  aimed  at  stu¬ 
dents  who  drop  out  of  classes  when  they  reach  sixteen, 
will  be  introduced  on  a  limited  basis  in  two  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  high  schools  this  month. 

The  pilot  project  will  be  tied  to  the  new  “four-lane” 
curriculum  to  be  offered  for  the  first  time  to  tenth- 
graders.  This  offers  four  basic  curriculum  sequences: 
honors,  regular  college  preparatory,  a  general  curricu¬ 
lum  leading  to  employment  after  graduation,  and  a 
basic  curriculum  for  retarded  pupils,  preparing  them 
for  unskilled  jobs. 

The  students  in  the  “work  experience”  program  will 
spend  their  mornings  in  the  classroom,  studying  arith¬ 
metic,  reading,  language,  arts  and  social  studies.  Their 
afternoons  will  be  spent  at  work,  for  which  they  will 
receive  school  credit. 

School  officials  are  working  closely  with  Washing¬ 
ton  employers  in  an  attempt  to  find  businessmen  who 
will  hire  pupils  for  half-day  duty  on  unskilled  jobs. 
Teachers  \vill  cooperate  in  the  work  program  by  work¬ 
ing  with  employers  to  develop  good  habits  among  the 
student  employees. 

45-minate  periods  are  abominable,  in  the 

light  of  what  is  known  about  the  laws  of  learning, 
says  Howard  Funk,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Bronxville,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Funk  was  one  of  several  educa¬ 
tors  who  lashed  out  at  the  present  “antiquated”  sys¬ 
tem  at  the  recent  15th  Annual  Conference  of  School 
Superintendents  and  Supervisors,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 

The  ideal  high  school  setup.  Dr.  Funk  explained, 
should  have,  for  each  group  of  students,  one  responsi¬ 
ble  teacher  who  can  assess  their  immediate  problems 
and  needs.  The  class  would  occasionally  swnd  a 
major  part  of  the  day  with  him  and  “let  the  bdls  ring 
for  the  rest  of  the  high  school.” 

In  this  way,  he  emphasizes,  the  “frustrating”  neces¬ 
sity  to  abandon  a  problem,  with  the  near  certainty 
that  it  probably  will  never  be  taken  up  again,  can  be 
avoided. 

Sleepy  Hollow  High  School  in  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  is 
beginning  a  similar  experiment  this  fall,  according  to 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Matthew  Gaffnew.  Sleepy 
Hollow  students  will  be  separated  into  groups  of 
twenty-five,  each  group  to  represent  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  a  cross  section  of  the  community  at  the  same 
achievement  and  ability  level. 

A  “mentor”  or  teacher-counselor  will  stay  with  the 
group  for  four  years,  meeting  with  the  class  for  one 
period  every  day.  TTie  period  may  be  given  over  to 
individual  conferences,  to  study  or  to  any  other  pro¬ 
ject  the  teacher  feels  necessary. 


•  Student  Points  of  View 

St.  Louis  students,  alarmed  at  the  bad  press  no¬ 
tices  teen-agers  have  been  receiving  in  the  local 
papers,  have  decided  to  do  something  about  it.  Ten 
nigh  school  student  council  presidents,  representing 
18,000  St.  Louis  students,  created  and  signed  a  code 
of  honor,  that  they  want  printed  oh  the  back  of  the 
identification  card  which  every  high  school  student  in 
St.  Louis  carries. 

The  text  of  the  good  conduct  pledge: 

“We,  the  students  of  the  public  high  schools  of  St. 
Louis,  in  order  to  better  ourselves  and  our  schools,  and 
.  to  establish  a  definite  code  by  which  we  may  guide 
our  actions,  hereby  adopt  this  code  of  honor.  I  will: 
—Respect  people  of  other  religions,  races  and  their 
customs. 

—Respect  the  property  of  other  people,  both  public 
and  private. 

—Be  punctual  in  both  my  school  obligations  and  extra¬ 
curricular  activities. 

—Abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  my  school  and 
obey  the  laws  of  my  community. 

—Display  honesty  in  all  my  dealings  with  other  people 
and  abide  by  the  honor  system  in  school. 

—Always  practice  cleanliness  of  mind  and  body. 

—Do  my  best  to  support  all  functions  of  my  school, 
athletic  and  social,  and  display  good  sportsmanship 
at  all  times. 

—Strive  to  be  courteous  to  all  people,  especially  my 
elders.” 

Three  hi^h  school  stndents  gave  a  press  inter¬ 
view  in  Atlanta  while  touring  law  enforcement  facili¬ 
ties  there.  They  were  the  top  winners  in  the  Georgia 
Peace  Officer  Association’s  annual  essay  contest  (topic: 
Prevention  of  Juvenile  Delinquency).  What  they  said 
was  to  the  point: 

“We  wouldn’t  have  a  juvenile  delinquency  problem,” 
said  Joe  Johnson,  “if  parents  and  adults  as  a  whole 
set  the  kind  of  example  they  should  for  young  people.” 

“If  young  people  took  advantage  of  all  the  activities, 
curricular  and  extracurricular,  in  school  they  wouldn’t 
find  time  to  get  into  trouble,”  Mary  Sue  Mavity 
stressed. 

“Working  outside  would  help  fill  this  time  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  too,”  added  Albert  Crowe.  “After-school 
jobs  or  responsibilities  around  the  home  are  terrifically 
important  to  a  young  person’s  sense  of  feeling  needed.” 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 

Nurture  a  spiritual  culture  from  which  an 
authentic,  indigenous  culture  can  spring.  Architect 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  urged  recently.  “We  deeply  need 
a  culture  of  our  own  —  one  that  really  grows  out  of 
the  center  of  our  own  thought  and  deeds  and  doesn’t 
come  alone  from  books  or  the  world  of  the  past.”  To¬ 
day’s  tastes  are  those  of  the  common  man,  the  stan¬ 
dards  are  number  and  quantity,  Mr.  Wright  contin¬ 
ued.  “We  must  wake  up  and  arrest  the  senseless 
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trend  toward  materialism  and  begin  to  honor  the  un¬ 
common  man  —  the  man  of  spirit  and  imagination.” 

True  education,  he  stressed,  “should  teach  our  boys 
and  girls  to  know  beauty  and  to  live  lives  of  beauty. 
Then  our  democracy,  which  believes  most  in  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  the  individual,  would  be  a  society  of  quality 
and  culture.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Crestwood  Heights,  by  John  R.  Seeley,  R.  Alexander  Sim,  E.  VV. 
Loosely.  Basic  Books,  Inc.,  59  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  505pp.  Ap¬ 
pendixes.  $6.50.  (A  study  of  the  culture  of  suburoan  life. 
Part  II;  Institution  and  Function,  discusses  the  role  of  family, 
schools,  parent  groups.) 


•  Teaching  IfMethodg 


An  experiment  to  aid  weak,  ciever  stn- 
dents  is  being  tried  in  Flin  Flon,  Manitoba,  schools 
this  fall.  The  new  unit  system,  which  will  be  used  in 
grades  1-3,  is  designed  to  help  weak  students  by  doing 
away  with  grade  failure,  clever  students  by  enabling 
them  to  go  through  their  work  at  a  faster  pace. 

Under  this  system,  three  levels  of  attainment  will  be 
established  for  each  grade  in  the  key  subjects  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  reading  and  arithmetic.  When  a  child  fulfills  the 
level  of  attainment  in  one  division  he  is  promoted  to 
the  next  higher  one.  As  pupils  complete  one  year’s 
acceleration,  curriculum  “enrichment”  is  provided  for 
them,  instead  of  further  acceleration,  so  they  will  not 
advance  too  far  ahead  of  their  social  age  group. 

Unit  promotion  is  expected  to  affect  about  20*^ 
of  the  students. 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth* 


Free  teacher  education  is  the  best  means  of 
eliminating  the  Nation’s  shortage  of  teachers,  suggests 
Dr.  Arthur  F.  Corey,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Teachers  Association. 

“Teaching  is  the  only  major  profession  which  is  so¬ 
cialized,”  the  San  Francisco  official  told  the  National 
Conference  on  Teacher  Education  and  Personnel 
Standards  in  Parkland,  Washington.  “It  follows  natur¬ 
ally  that  teacher  education  should  also  be  socialized.” 

Under  Dr.  Corey’s  projected  program,  all  costs  of 
professional  teaching  schools  would  be  subsidized  by 
State  and  Federal  governments.  “Standards  must  be 
severe,  but  nothing  less  than  this  will  provide  the 
numbers  of  teachers  we  must  have  in  tomorrow’s 
America,”  he  said. 

We  must  have  more  freedom  in  the  classroom,  too. 
Dr.  Corey  added.  Because  of  pressure  from  all  sides, 
there  is  a  “real  danger  that  teachers  in  America  may 
lose  their  right  to  teach  creatively.  ’The  net  result  of 
this  pressure  is  discouragement  and  timidity  as  far  as 
moral  and  intellectual  leadership  is  concerned. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
John  Dewey’s  'Thought  and  Its  Implications  for  Christian  Edu¬ 
cation,  by  Manford  George  Gutzke.  Columbia  University  Press, 
2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  270pp.  $4. 


face  to  face  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


“I  believe,”  says  Dr.  Finis  E.  Engleman,  “in  the 
essential  worth  and  unique  character  of  man,  in  his 
vast  potential  for  growth  ...  I  believe  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  his  society  are  intertwined,  that  both  must 
be  involved  in  the  purposes  of  education.” 

It  is  a  creed  that  the  new  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators  ad¬ 
mits  is  both  a  philosophy  and  a  way  of  life  for  him. 
“I  have  always  believed  that  the  ‘proper  study  of  man¬ 
kind  is  man’,”  he  says,  with  his  sudden  engaging  smile. 
“My  father’s  concern  was  for  truth,  integrity,  and  my 
mother  had  a  passion  for  education.  Both  had  a  pro¬ 
found  influence  on  me.” 

Bom  on  a  farm  in  Dunnegan,  Missouri,  Dr.  En¬ 
gleman  attended  a  one-room  school,  rode  six  miles 
on  horseback  to  take  the  county  eighth-grade  exams. 
He  can’t  recall  any  childhood  ambitions,  except  for 
more  schooling.  He  laughs  when  he  recalls  that  he 
never  graduated  from  high  school  —  he  finished  his 
high  school  credits  in  the  state  teachers  college  at 
Springfield,  Missouri. 

One  of  the  childhood  satisfactions  that  he  remem¬ 
bers  with  pleasure  still,  is  loading  a  bigger  load  of 
hay  than  his  three  brothers  —  “You  know,”  he  says, 
his  eyes  twinkling,  “My  next  eldest  brother  was  a 
great  dandy.  In  early  adolescence  I  was  clumsy  and 
ill  at  ease  with  the  girls.  Somehow,  we  got  into  a 
rivalry  and  it  drove  me  into  capitalizing  on  qualities 
that  he  didn’t  have.  I  went  in  for  athletics,  debating 
and  things  like  that.” 

Certainly,  he  could  not  have  foreseen  then,  that  al¬ 
most  exactly  fifty  years  later,  as  Dr.  Finis  E.  Engle¬ 
man,  he  would  be  laden  with  academic  honor.  That 
Connecticut  Commissioner  of  Education,  newly 
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appointed  Executive  Secretary  of  the  AASA,  he  would 
be  in  Switzerland  as  head  of  the  U.  S.  Delegation  to 
the  Nineteenth  International  Conference  on  Public 
Education.  Nor  that,  the  year  before,  he  would  not 
only  be  the  Vice  Chairman  (in  charge  of  program¬ 
ing)  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Education, 
but  be  selected  in  a  poll  of  the  leading  U.  S.  school¬ 
men  as  one  of  the  ten  top  educators  in  the  nation. 

When,  on  September  16,  Dr.  Engleman  resigns  as 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  Connecticut  to  assume 
his  new  duties  in  Washington,  he  will  have  had  a  solid 
and  varied  educational  experience  to  draw  from.  He 
took  his  M.A.  from  the  University  of  Missouri,  his 
Ph.D.  from  Yale.  His  first  administrative  job  —  his 
first  job  in  education  —  was  as  Principal  of  the  Monett 
High  School,  in  Monett,  Missouri. 

“It  was  quite  an  experience,”  he  admits.  The  stu¬ 
dents  were  completely  out  of  hand,  and  his  first  neces¬ 
sity  was  to  get  them  under  control  and  infused  with 
a  healthy  school  spirit. 

The  next  few  years  were  spent  either  as  principal 
or  superintendent  in  Missouri  towns.  In  1935  he  was 
called  to  the  presidency  of  New  Haven  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  in  Connecticut.  This  position  took  every  bit  of 
know-how  and  energy  he  had  —  the  incumbent  State 
Governor  was  determined  to  close  the  school.  Dr. 
Engleman  just  as  determined  to  save  it. 

In  1948,  when  he  became  Connecticut  Commission¬ 
er  of  Education,  he  set  out  to  develop  unity  and 
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security  in  the  staff,  both  in  and  out  of  the  central 
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office,  increase  salaries  and  work  for  improved  per¬ 
sonnel  relations  and  policies  ...  all  of  which  he  ac¬ 
complished. 

One  of  Dr.  Engleman’s  most  important  achieve¬ 
ments  in  Connecticut  is  the  strong  leadership  that  he 
provided  for  the  Legislative  Coordinating  Commit¬ 
tee,  a  group  set  up  to  plan  and  work  with  many  other 
groups  on  a  unified  legislative  program  for  education. 
The  underlying  belief  of  the  Committee  is  also  one 
of  Dr.  Engleman’s  —  little  can  be  achieved  without 
coordination.  He  puts  it  simply:  “Get  facts,  study 
plans  and  then  act  together.” 

Essentially  a  humanist.  Dr.  Engleman  has  spent 
many  years  in  thoughtful  study  of  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  education.  He  feels,  for  example,  that 
the  primary  purpose  of  education  is  to  train  men  to 
think  clearly,  to  make  purposeful  and  wise  decisions. 
He  adds,  “No  quicker  way  could  be  found  to  destroy 
the  U.  S.  than  to  fail  to  train  its  citizens  for  compe¬ 
tency  in  decision-making.” 

HIS  STAND  ON  ISSUES 

As  an  educator,  he  is  outspoken  on  current  issues 
in  education.  One  example  is  his  advice  to  young 
people  in  administration,  “Stand  ready  to  meet  a 
situation  where  standing  by  a  principle  may  mean 
dismissal.”  Others: 

—Segregation:  “Segregation  must  be  solved  and  more 
quickly  that  you  think  is  possible.  It  is  difiScult  and 
the  sociological  factors  may  yet  break  us  in  two.” 
—Federal  Aid  to  Education:  He  sees  few  basic  prob¬ 
lems  involved.  Again  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  he 
quotes  John  Adams  —  “The  whole  people  must  take 
upon  themselves  the  education  of  the  whole  people 
and  be  willing  to  bear  the  expense  of  it.”  Survival 
values  admit  of  nothing  else. 

—Teacher  shortages:  “The  higher  the  admission  stan¬ 
dards,  the  more  thorough  and  comprehensive  the 
teacher  education,  the  greater  the  supply  will  be  .  .  . 
a  better  supply  of  teachers  will  result  from  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  teaching  to  a  professional  status.” 

—The  role  of  the  teacher:  “The  teacher  is  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  useless,  if  not  downright  danger¬ 
ous,  unless  he  is  deeply  grounded  in  professional 
understandings  of  the  nature  of  the  child,  technically 
trained  relative  to  the  materials  by  which  children 
best  learn  to  be  clearly  conscious  of  the  role  of  the 
free  man,  and  broadly  educated  in  the  many  disci¬ 
plines  which  describe  and  interpret  man  and  the 
universe.” 

Dr.  Engleman,  in  speaking  of  his  family,  says,  “My 
wife  has  had  a  great  effect  on  my  career  by  not  only 
having  charm,  dignity  and  poise,  but  by  having  inter¬ 
ests  and  activities,  of  her  own,  unrelated  to  education. 
I  was  forced  to  recognize  other  values.  The  fact  that 
she  did  not  involve  herself  in  my  job  problems  I  be¬ 
lieve  was  very  important.”  Characteristically,  with  the 
grin  of  an  essentially  modest  man,  he  adds.  “She  often 
deflated  my  ego.”  The  Englemans  have  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  both  married. 

His  hobbies  are  education,  gardening,  reading  and 
fishing,  though  he  has  little  time  for  anything  but  the 
first.  His  favorite  artist:  Adolph  Dehn  (who  is,  in¬ 
cidentally,  his  son-in-law);  his  favorite  composer: 
Schubert. 


•  Audio-Visual 


TV  was  tried  as  a  study  hall  monitor  in  New 

London  (Wis.)  High  School  this  last  year  with  ex¬ 
cellent  results,  reports  School  Superintendent  Paul  M. 
Loofboro.  Each  of  the  550  students  was  under  the 
watchful  “eye”  of  the  TV  camera  when  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  study  hall.  A  coaxial  cable,  concealed  in 
ventilating  ducts,  connected  the  camera  to  a  fifteen- 
inch  receiving  set  in  the  principal’s  office.  Sound  was 
carried  on  the  school’s  public  address  system. 

The  closed-circuit  system  was  installed  on  a  trial 
rental  basis.  Mr.  Loofboro,  who  was  responsible  for 
the  innovation,  now  plans  to  recommend  a  permanent 
installation  at  a  cost  of  $2,760  —  or  $1800  less  than  the 
average  pay  of  a  teacher.  He  estimates  that  the  use 
of  a  TV  monitor  in  the  study  hall  will  save  about  half 
a  salary  a  year  because  it  will  permit  the  assigning 
to  classroom  work  of  teachers  who  normally  would 
be  in  the  study  hall.  Thus,  the  system  could  add  four 
teaching  hours  a  day  without  increasing  the  payroll. 

“Every  year,  it’s  getting  increasingly  difficult  to 
secure  teachers,”  Mr.  Loofboro  says.  “In  a  few  more 
years  large  numbers  of  pupils  will  be  advancing  into 
high  schools  from  our  elementary  schools.  When 
you’re  facing  a  teacher  shortage  and  a  need  for  econ¬ 
omy,  this  is  the  answer.  Admittedly,  it’s  second  best 
to  a  teacher  —  but  it  has  its  advantages.” 

How  do  the  students  feel  about  the  TV  monitor? 
Said  one:  “Let’s  face  it  —  teachers  at  least  go  out  of 
the  room  sometimes.” 


•  Guidance 


Since  we’re  not  edneating  adolescents  for  life 
in  a  vacuum,  one  of  the  “hottest  issues”  of  our  time  is 
the  question:  “What  kind  of  education  do  adolescents 
needr”  Fust  of  all,  say  Lawrence  K.  and  Mary  Frank 
in  a  new  book,  we  must  remember  that  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  impact  upon  the  education  of  youth  is  the 
steady  stream  of  experiences  outside  the  school. 

One  important  aspect  of  this  is  that  most  young 
people  to^y  are  living  a  life  of  intense  activity,  parti¬ 
cipating  vicariously  through  movies,  radio,  TV  and 
printed  matter,  in  all  our  adult  activities  —  “romance, 
conflicts,  tragedies,  and  not  a  little  of  sex  stimulation.” 
It  is  academic  and  unreal  to  discuss  formal  education 
without  taking  into  account  these  unofficial  education¬ 
al  influences,  the  Franks  point  out. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  adolescent  is  living  in  a 
number  of  separate  worlds,  each  expecting,  demand¬ 
ing  or  provoking  different  and  usually  conflicting 
behavior,  different  ways  of  thinking,  of  feeling,  of 
relating  himself  to  others.  We  forget  that  the  adoles¬ 
cent  is  being  approached  by  a  large  number  and 
variety  of  adiilt  advisers  and  agents  of  different  or¬ 
ganizations,  each  offering  a  different  appeal  and 
seemingly  competing  with  others  for  attention  and 
acceptance.  No  wonder  the  adolescent  is  puzzled  and 
confused  by  these  adults  who  are  so  concerned  with 
their  message  that  they  seem  to  have  no  interest  in 
what  he  wants  to  know  and  hopes  to  do.  The  Franks 
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summarize  it  by  quoting  one  teen-ager;  “Everyone 
talks  to  me,  but  no  one  listens  to  me.” 

Our  adolescents,  we  must  never  forget,  are  “looking 
at  us  parents,  teachers,  adults  in  general,  with  critical 
eyes  —  more  critical  than  ever.”  They  are  genuinely 
altruistic  and  concerned  about  the  state  of  the  world, 
but  they  find  it  hard  to  tolerate  what  they  observe 
going  on  around  them. 

What  is  to  be  emphasized,  the  Franks  stress,  is  that 
young  people,  hearing  so  many  separate  and  unco¬ 
ordinated  teachings,  are  apparently  not  finding  what 
they  need  and  are  earnestly  seeking  as  orientation  to 
adult  life. 

If  we  assume  this,  then  we  should  ask  what  kind 
of  educational  program  can  be  provided  to  help  these 
potentially  good  citizens  to  mature,  to  resolve  their 
perplexities  and  learn  to  be  self-disciplined  personali¬ 
ties.  What  can  parents,  both  as  parents  and  citizens, 
legitimately  expect  the  schools  to  do  in  this  current 
situation? 

Your  Adolescent  at  Home  and  in  School,  by  Law¬ 
rence  K.  and  Mary  Frank.  The  Viking  Press,  625 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  336pp.  $3.95. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Guidance  in  Elementary  Schools,  by  Harold  F.  Cottingham. 
McKnight  and  McKnight,  Towanda  Ave.,  Bloomington,  HI. 
328pp.  $5.  (Effective  guidance  practices  for  the  classroom 
teacher  to  apply  in  school  programs.) 

Readings  for  Educational  Psychology,  ed.  by  William  A.  Fulla- 
gar,  Hal  G.  Lewis,  and  Carroll  F.  Cumbee.  Thomas  Y.  Cro¬ 
well  Co.,  432  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  500pp.  (Selections  from  57 
authors  on  learning,  the  learner,  the  learning  situation.) 


•  The  Tearner 


Trouble  with  reading  is  one  of  the  chief  under¬ 
lying  reasons  for  high  school  dropouts,  reports  Ruth 
C.  Penty  in  a  new  book.  The  study,  a  result  of  an 
intensive,  experimental  reading  program  at  the  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  High  School,  was  aimed  at  discover¬ 
ing  the  relationship  between  the  ability  to  read  and 
school  dropouts. 

The  conclusions  were  significant.  Miss  Penty  found: 
More  than  three  times  as  many  poor  readers  as  good 
readers  dropped  out  of  school  before  graduation.  The 
peak  of  the  dropouts  occurred  during  the  tenth  grade. 
There  was  no  important  difference  between  the  read¬ 
ing  scores  of  poor  readers  at  the  tenth-grade  level  who 
dropped  out,  and  the  poor  readers  who  remained. 
Poor  readers  dropped  out  because  of  lack  of  incen¬ 
tive,  other  problems  and  pressures  at  the  home  and 
outside-of-school  level. 

The  problems  and  conditions  found  most  regularly 
associated  with  early  school  leaving.  Miss  Penty  p)oints 
out,  were  these:  (1)  frequent  academic  failure;  (2) 
reading  difficulty;  (3)  lack  of  school  friends;  (4)  non¬ 
participation  in  school  activities;  (5)  feelings  of  in¬ 
feriority;  (6)  financial  problems;  (7)  lack  of  home 
security  and  encouragement;  and  (8)  family  history 
of  early  school  dropout. 

The  program  brought  out  the  fact  that  70^  of  the 

dropouts  could  have  been  helped  to  develop  their 


reading  ability  until  they  were  reading  at  or  above 
the  sixth-grade  level,  and  that  84%  of  students  remain¬ 
ing  in  school  could  have  been  similarly  helped. 

Several  other  findings  of  this  study,  as  Miss  Penty 
notes,  emphasize  the  need  for  the  giving  of  help  to 
youngsters  in  the  improvement  of  reading  skills 
throughout  the  secondary  schools,  if  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  in  school  in  greater  numbers  until  graduation. 
The  past  practice  in  most  school  systems,  of  terminat¬ 
ing  special  reading  help  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  grade, 
“is  not  meeting  the  needs  of  students  who  are  expected 
to  read  increasingly  diEBcult  and  varied  materials,” 
Miss  Penty  stresses. 

The  prevalence  of  dropouts  in  the  tenth  grades,  she 
concludes,  points  to  the  need  for  special  help  in  read¬ 
ing  between  the  sixth  and  the  tenth  grades.  It  is  also 
undoubtedly  desirable  to  continue  the  giving  of  read¬ 
ing  help  throughout  the  high  school  grades. 

ficcatng  Ability  and  High  School  Dropouts,  by  Ruth 
C.  Penty.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  U.,  525  W.  120  St.,  N.Y.  27.  93pp.  $2.75. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Training  the  Backward  Child,  by  Herta  Loewy.  Philosophical 
Library,  15  E.  40th  St.,  N.Y.  16.  166pp.  $3.75.  (An  anaUfsis 
bu  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  the  role  family  and  schools  can 
play  in  the  education  of  retarded  children.) 

•  School  Plant 


A  mnltipurpose  room  is  a  necessity  in  every 
new  public  school,  emphasized  Cincinnati  architect, 
John  W.  Becker,  at  Columbia  University’s  recent 
School  Building  Conference.  Broader  horizons  in  edu¬ 
cation,  new  concepts  of  the  carry-over  functions  of  the 
public  school,  have  made  the  school  plant  a  logical 
center  for  adult  and  community  education. 

The  public  schools,  he  noted,  “now  furnish  and  will 
continue  to  furnish  nine-tenths  of  the  facilities  for 
adult  and  community  education.”  He  believes  that 
with  the  development  of  school  consolidations,  the 
construction  of  larger  schools,  these  general-purpose 
group  rooms  and  other  adult  education  facilities,  can 
be  included  with  much  less  of  a  “jolting  impact  on  the 
school  building  budget.” 

Mr.  Becker,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation  Association’s  Commission  on  Architecture,  feels 
that,  while  the  economics  must  always  be  faced 
squarely,  multipurpose  rooms  (plus  library,  confer¬ 
ence,  craft  rooms)  can  be  included  reasonably  in  new 
building  plans  by  designing  them  as  functionally  and 
compactly  as  possible. 

But,  he  warned,  use  common  sense.  “The  architect 
who  exhausts  his  ingenuity  on  quantities  of  electrical¬ 
ly-operated  folding  partitions,  ball-bearing  racks  for 
understage  storage,  dozens  of  costly  and  vulnerable 
plastic  domes,  may  well  discover  that  nobody  really 
wants  to  bother  using  the  stuff.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

From  School  Program  to  School  Plant,  bu  John  H.  Herrick, 
Ralph  D.  McLeary,  Wilfred  F.  Clapp,  and  Walter  F.  Bogner. 
Henry  Holt,  383  Madison  Avenue,  N.Y.  17.  482pp.  $5.50.  (A 
discussion  of  the  problems  of  planning  school  buildings  .  .  . 
from  formulating  recommendations  to  actual  construction.) 
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•  Higher  Education 


Shorten  graduate  studies,  suggests  Edmund 
W.  Sinnott,  retiring  dean  of  the  Yale  Graduate  School. 
By  shortening  the  time  of  study  and  the  dissertation 
necessary  to  qualify  for  a  Ph.D.,  schools  could  turn 
out  increased  numbers  of  college  teachers  to  meet  the 
“tidal  wave  of  students,”  expected  soon  at  the  college 
level.  Students  now  spend  between  three  and  five 
years  in  graduate  schools  working  for  the  degree. 

Graduate  schools,  however.  Dean  Sinnott  cautions, 
must  not  be  turned  into  “glorified  teachers  colleges.” 
College  teachers  “must  be  good  teachers  and  good 
scholars.” 

In  addition,  he  maintains,  the  low  status  that  col¬ 
lege  teachers  now  occupy  must  be  improved  if  a  short¬ 
age  in  their  ranks  is  to  be  avoided.  It  is  more  than 
a  matter  of  money  —  “the  subtle  anti-intellectual  feel¬ 
ing  in  this  country  is  a  real  factor  that  deters  many 
of  the  most  promising  graduate  students  from  entering 
the  teaching  profession. 

“College  professors,”  Dean  Sinnott  concludes,  “are 
often  regarded  as  somewhat  humorous  people,  ‘long- 
hairs,  eggheads,’  who  don’t  know  what  the  world  is 
all  about.  This  attitude,  coupled  with  inadequate  in¬ 
comes,  tends  to  deter  many  gifted  graduate  students 
from  teaching  as  a  career.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Current  Issues  in  Higher  Education.  Association  for  Higher 
Education.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  (The 
proceedings  of  the  11th  Annual  National  Conference  on  Higher 
Education,  held  in  Chicago,  III.,  March  5-7,  1956.) 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Fluoridation  cuts  dental  bills  by  about  two- 
thirds,  report  two  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  dentists, 
Drs.  Wesley  O.  Young  and  Walter  J.  Pelton  in  the 
July  Journal  of  the  American  Dental  Association. 

The  research  was  conducted  in  Nampa,  Idaho, 
where  the  water  contains  an  average  of  1.5  parts  of 
fluoride  per  million,  and  in  Coeur  d’Alene,  whose 
water  supply  has  none  of  the  chemical. 

The  two  dentists  said  that  during  the  first  year  of 
fluoridation  in  Nampa,  the  dental  cost  per  child  aver¬ 
aged  $17.50,  compared  with  $52.50  in  Coeur  d’Alene. 
After  the  first  year,  the  maintenance  was  about  $15 
per  child  in  the  fluoridated  community. 

On  a  comparative  basis,  the  dental  decay  rate 
among  six-year-old  children  in  Nampa  was  66%  lower 
than  that  of  Coeur  d’Alene.  Among  thirteen-year- 
olds,  the  difference  in  decay  rates  was  83%. 

Competitive  sports  not  for  Icids,  stresses  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  School  Health  of  the 

American  Academy  of  Pediatrics.  The  committee, 
assisted  by  health,  education  and  recreation  leaders, 
advises  strongly  against  highly  competitive  and  bodily 
contact  sports  for  preteen  children. 

The  report  notes  that  “athletics  become  highly  com¬ 
petitive  and  undesirable  when  the  main  emphasis  is 
placed  on  winning;  when  emotional  pressures  are  ap¬ 


plied  by  teachers,  parents,  others;  and  when  parental 
interest  goes  to  the  point  of  expressing  concern  over 
winning  and  losing.” 

The  developmental  needs  of  elementary  school  chil¬ 
dren  are  best  met,  the  report  points  out,  “if  physical 
activities  are  informal.  Athletic  competition  should 
be  introduced  gradually  with  simple  games  involving 
few  participants  —  five  small  groups  are  better  than 
one  large  group.” 

A  program  of  games  and  sports  is  equally  essential 
for  hoys  and  girls,  the  report  states.  Sports  programs 
which  include  calisthenics,  folk  dancing,  kic^ball, 
baseball,  swimming,  skating,  tennis,  golf,  archery  and 
similar  acti\ities  should  be  encourag^  for  both  sexes. 
“The  difference  in  interests  of  boys  and  girls  at  various 
ages  should  be  considered  in  planning  programs.” 

The  committee  notes:  “Too  often  a  satisfying  experi¬ 
ence  is  denied  children  because  they  fail  to  make  the 
team.  Other  children  may  be  so  highly  motivated  by 
‘wearing  the  uniform’  or  ‘winning  the  game’  that  their 
scale  of  values  becomes  warped  in  the  process.” 


•  VocationaUIndustrial 


Getting  the  right  student  into  vocational  train¬ 
ing,  and  keeping  the  wrong  student  out,  is  the  most 
important  aspect  of  ability  evaluation  testing,  says 
Clifford  P.  Froehlich,  President  of  the  American  Per¬ 
sonnel  and  Guidance  Association.  However,  a  rigid 
set  of  selection  standards  cannot  be  enforced  without 
denying  admission  to  some  who  would  succeed  if 
given  a  chance  or  without  admitting  some  students 
who  will  fail. 

There  is  a  crying  need.  Dr.  Froehlich  stresses,  for  a 
positive  and  constructive  approach  to  the  selection  of 
students  for  vocational  education.  Too  often,  failures 
from  the  social  studies  have  been  transferred  to  the 
shop  classes.  Girls  who  didn’t  do  well  in  chemistry 
have  been  sent  to  home  economics.  Such  procedures 
are  apparently  based  on  the  belief  that  “if  a  person  is 
not  bright  enough  for  the  so-called  academic  courses, 
then  he  must  be  able  to  succeed  in  vocational  classes.” 
Vocational  classes,  however,  take  as  much  mental 
ability  as  any  other  course. 

The  real  answer  to  the  selective  process  of  placing 
students  in  vocational  training  is  guidance.  Dr.  Froeh¬ 
lich  believes.  It  has  two  major  aspects: 

1.  The  student  must  analyze  himself,  his  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  his  likes  and  interests,  his  needs 
and  motives.  On  the  basis  of  this  analysis,  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  select  training  which  enables  him  to 
to  make  the  most  of  his  natural  abilities,  capitaliz¬ 
ing  on  his  interests  and  satisfying  his  needs. 

2.  The  vocational  educator  must  evaluate  the  student 
in  terms  of  his  ability  to  profit  from  the  kind  of 
vocational  training  he  is  able  to  offer  him.  He 
must  recognize  that  standards  must  be  flexible  and 
adjustable  in  terms  of  the  unique  characteristics  of 
each  student. 

Dr.  Froehlich’s  article,  “Selecting  Students  for  Appro¬ 
priate  Vocational  Education,”  appears  in  the  May 
Guidance  Services  Newsletter. 
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•  Panorama 


Arizona  Is  whisky  an  antidote  for  snake  bite?  The 
National  Science  Foundation  has  given  Arizona  State 
College  at  Tempe  a  grant  of  $2,000  to  find  the  answer. 
Dr.  Herbert  L.  Stahnke,  director  of  the  college’s  pois¬ 
onous  animals  research  center,  has  begun  experiments 
by  injecting  a  double  dose  of  scorpion  venom  into  a 
rat  —  then  giving  it  a  dose  of  scotch.  The  rat  recov¬ 
ered.  Further  experimentation  is  planned. 

California  Sergeant  McCormick  of  the  Oakland 
Police  Juvenile  Division  nipped  an  extortion  plan  in 
the  bud.  An  eight-year-old  boy  brought  home  from 
school  an  unsigned  note  reading:  “Give  Richard  50c  to 
give  to  me  or  else  he’ll  get  a  black  eye  and  a  bloody 
nose.”  By  urging  Richard  to  keep  his  record  clean  for 
the  day  he  became  a  Boy  Scout,  McCormick  got  the 
boy  to  confess  writing  the  note  himself. 

Washington,  D.  C,  The  Bureau  of  Standards  is 
recruiting  a  corps  of  youngsters  to  find  a  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  icebox  tragedies.  The  research  project,  sponsored 
by  the  Bureau  and  the  National  Electrical  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association,  is  designed  to  learn  how  children 
react  to  entrapment  in  refrigerators,  freezers  and  other 
airtight  enclosures.  A  team  of  child  psychologists, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  T.  McPherson  of  the  NBS 
and  Mrs.  Marion  L.  Faegre  of  HEW’s  Children’s  Bu¬ 
reau,  will  watch  the  children’s  reaction  to  various  safe¬ 
ty  mechanisms. 

The  District  Congress  of  PTA  announced  it  will  ap¬ 
point  a  social  hygiene  committee  to  determine  how 
sex  education  can  best  be  taught  in  District  schools. 
Their  interest  was  aroused  by  a  report  of  the  high 
number  of  pregnancies  among  District  junior  high 
school  students.  Suggested:  that  instruction  could 
be  incorporated  in  7th-grade  physical  education  class¬ 
es  —  where  boys  and  girls  receive  separate  instruction. 

Illinois  Teen-agers  have  been  urged  by  members 
of  the  Future  Homemakers  of  America  to  “help  get 
out  the  vote”  this  fall.  During  a  panel  discussion  of 
“The  Blessings  of  Liberty”  at  the  group’s  national  con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago,  Mary  Lee  Boren  of  Morrilton, 
Ark.,  suggested  that  “there  are  many  ways  in  which 
we  teen-agers  can  do  our  duty  as  citizens  at  elections.” 
Some  ways:  borrow  the  family  car  to  drive  older  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  polls,  volunteer  as  baby  sitters. 

IHew  Jersey  The  brighter  side  of  a  teaching 
career  is  being  pointed  out  in  an  active  public-rela¬ 
tions  campaign  to  sell  teaching  to  undecided  young 
men  and  women.  Hundreds  of  maroon  and  yellow 
billboards  have  been  posted  along  the  highways,  pro¬ 
claiming  that  “New  Jersey  OflFers  a  Future  in  Teach¬ 
ing.”  These  are  supplemented  by  radio  broadcasts 
and  local  recruiting  drives  by  PTA’s  and  teachers’ 
committees.  Dr.  Richard  T.  Beck,  Superintendent  of 
the  Freehold  Regional  High  School  and  President  of 
the  N.  J.  Education  Association,  points  out  that  “our 
materials  emphasize  that  teaching  is  a  worth-while, 
satisfying  career,  which  keeps  people  young,  carries 
with  it  prestige  and  respect.” 


iVeto  Classroom  Material 

Memoiiabilla  of  the  American  Past  ...  is 
found  in  Ballot  for  Americans,  by  Lament  Bu¬ 
chanan.  Highspots  of  Presidential  and  Congres¬ 
sional  elections  are  covered  in  text  and  pictures. 
E.  P.  Dutton,  300  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  192pp.  $4.95 

A  Revolution  Fought  With  Tractors  ...  is  the 
subject  of  a  new  pamphlet.  This  Growing  World, 
by  Robert  L.  Heiioroner.  Covered:  economic  de¬ 
velopment  in  needy  countries  through  the  World 
Bank.  Public  Affairs  Pamphlets,  22  E.  38th  St., 
N.Y.  16.  25c. 

What  Are  Constellations.^  .  .  .  new  film  re¬ 
lease,  Exploring  the  Night  Sky,  answers  questions 
through  a  study  of  the  most  famihar  constellations. 
Animation  further  clarifies  relationship  of  sun  to 
planets  .  .  .  imaginary  shape  of  constellations.  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  1150  Wilmette  Ave., 
Wilmette,  lU.  B/w.  $50. 

There's  Energy  In  Evehyttung  .  .  .  points  out 
Your  World  in  Motion,  by  George  Barrow.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  energy  of  water,  heat,  electricity, 
others,  the  book  gives  a  new  picture  of  a  con¬ 
stantly  moving  world.  Harcourt,  Brace,  383  .Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  181pp.  $2.95. 

Workers  for  the  Commxwity  .  .  .  are  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  a  young  child  in  the  filmstrip 
series.  Our  Neighbornood  Helpers.  Strips  show 
the  workers  on  their  jobs  .  .  .  show  the  young¬ 
sters  how  to  help  them.  Titles:  “The  Milkman,” 
“The^_  Mailman,’'^  Policeman,”  “The  Fire¬ 

man,”  “The  Grocer,”  “The  Librarian.”  From  Jam 
Handy,  2821  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  11,  Mich. 
Series:  $29;  ea.:  $4.95. 

Government  Classes  SirmYiNG  Civil  Rights  .  .  . 
will  be  interested  in  Civil  Liberties  in  the  United 
States,  by  Robert  E.  Cushman.  Outlines  prob¬ 
lems  in  civil  hberties  from  World  War  II.  Write 
Cornell  University  Press,  124  Roberts  Place,  Itha¬ 
ca,  N.Y.  248pp. 

A  Living  Language  Changes  .  .  .  suggests  a  new 
book,  A  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  American 
Language,  by  Arthur  Waldhom.  Dictionary  dis¬ 
tinguishes  two  kinds  of  Americanisms  .  .  .  lists 
variations  in  meaning.  Philosophical  Library,  15 
E.  40th  St..  N.Y.  16.  186pp.  Biblio.  $4.50. 

New  CumANCE  Booklet  for  Industrial  Arts 
.  .  .  The  Linotype  Operator,  by  Oscar  R.  Abel, 
gives  a  history  of  the  occupation,  qualifications 
for  employment,  training  required,  list  of  schools 
giving  courses.  Bellman  Publishing  Co.,  P.  O. 
Box  172,  Cambridge  38,  Mass.  $1. 

Back  In  School  Reading  .  .  .  Berries  in  the 
Scoop,  by  Lois  Lenski,  tells  the  story  of  Kayla, 
child  of  the  Portuguese  cranberry  pickers  on  Cape 
Cod.  Traditional  Portuguese  game-songs  and  fes¬ 
tivities  are  described.  J.  B.  Lippincott,  E.  Wash¬ 
ington  Sq.,  Philadelphia  5,  Penna.  124pp.  Ages 
7-9.  $2.25. 

Flip  Charts  for  Social  Studies  .  .  .  Citizenship 
for  Democracy,  a  set  of  32  charts  prepared  by 
Stanley  E.  Dimond  and  Miles  E.  Beamer,  shows 
graphically  the  changes  in  industry,  population 
.  .  .  compares  Communism  with  Democracy  .  .  . 
looks  at  the  governmental  organization.  Charts 
have  taped  edges  for  durabihty.  Write  to  A.  J. 
Nystrom,  3333  Elston  Ave.,  Chicago  18,  lU. 
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